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Mof'jvet  in  fh*  Rrifrn  of  Jome*  1. 

T*iu  Masque  was  once  a  Ball  and  Of)era,  and  found 
implnviQunt  for  a  great  ann.bur  of  prof<  s.«ors  who 
jpi'fared  in  the  Roj-al  Theatre  in  a  aptundid  iinifonn 
composed  of  rilk  niantlua  and  scarf*  of  various  col¬ 
ours,  with  rich  capo.  And,  for  the  devotion  of  the 
ictiie,  the  master  represented  the  character  of  Apol¬ 
lo.  Whether  the  drama  acquired  its  title  from  thu 
ictors  appearing  in  masks  a  Pantique  or  from  tht 
characters  being  only  imaginary,  i«  yet  a  matter  of 
doubt.  The  English  are  always  more  dt  lighted  with 
those  dramas  which  con«ist  of  dialoinies  and  song.-, 
than  with  a  piece  which  is  sung  throughout  ;  of  thi- 
icvenal  of  Shakespeare’s  plays,  wherein  songs  are 
introduced  are  indubitable  proofs.  The  tem¬ 
pest  would  make  a  charming  Opera.  Masques  w<  «• 
certainly  the  precursors  of  Operas  in  England,  they 
Inlong  to  the  chain  of  dramas  which  unite  poetry  and 
music  on  the  stage,  their  resen:blence  to  operas  ren- 
dfr«  them  almost  the  same  thing.  They  consist  of 
dinlogiios,  are  performed  on  a  stage,  are  ornamented 
with  machinery  and  decorations,  have  always  music 
Toral  and  instrument al.  Onr  Operas  mneh  more  re- 
irnihle  masques  than  dramas,  but  they  wore  always 
wri'ten  for  the  amusement  of  court®,  and  most  of  those 
tS:if  were  performed  at  conrt  in  the  beginning  of  the 
WTenteenth  century  were  written  by  Ben  Jonson  and 
•etlo  mnsic  by  the  younger  Ferrabosco  or  Laniere. 

Vocal  mnsic  for  social  and  private  parties,  during 
Ilf  reign  of  James  1st.  consisted  chiefly  of  madrigals 
which  hud  been  composed  in  the  preceeding  century 
•tth  airs  of  four  or  more  parts,  of  songs  for  one  sin¬ 


gle  voice,  but  few  were  printed,  these  had  a  single 
accompaniment  for  the  lute  or  viol,  without  sympho- 
ny. 

James  1st  by  letters  patent,  incorporated  the  mn* 
“icians  of  the  city  of  London  into  a  company,  and 
dtey  still  continue  to  enjoy  privileges  in  consequence 
«'f  their  fraternity  ;  the  only  use  l)owever  made  of 
this  charter  seems  the  affording  to  aliens  an  easy  ex- 
[vdient  of  acquiring  the  freedom  of  the  city.  Charles 
1  -t  was  a  proficient  in  playing  the  viol  de  gamha. 
"  hen  he  ascended  the  throne  he  discovered  a  great 
.flection  for  music  and  manifested  a  particular  care 
atid  attention  to  that  of  the  church  service.  At  his 
private  concerts  he  took  the  n.  .st  affable  notice  of 
h*s  luiisice.I  performers  gratifying-  them,  when  not  in 
r<  nversation  with  them,  with  the  most  winning  smiles 
•  •r  app.r'  bation  and  kindness.  Masques  still  conlinii-  | 
d  the  favourite  an.usi  ment  during  the  tranquil  part  I 
I  of  this  arcoii'T-lished  monarch’s  reign.  The  Queen  f 
tjioncht  with  her  from  France  a  fondness  for  dramat-  ; 
ic  exhibitions,  and  frequently  preferred  the  principal 
t  lihracter  in  the  masque  herself. 

B  n  Jonson  u-a--  P.Hit  Laurcat,  and  mort  of  the*** 
u.:.sqii(s  were  written  bj  him.  In  1630  he  produced  j 
tiis  masque  entitled  hove  triumphs,  which  was  dec. 
oratid  by  Inigo  Jones,  and  performed  by  the  King 
and  thirteen  noblemen  and  gentlemen  at  conrt.  The 
same  year  he  wrote  another,  called  Chloridia,  which 
was  performed  by  the  Queen  and  ladies  of  the  court. 
^1  irley  a  dramatist  of  the  secoml  class  in  this  reign, 

M  ro'e  a  nasqne  entitled  the  Tr/umvh  of  peace,  which 
sv.  s  act  -d  at  Wtiitehall;  the  whole  expence  defrayed  j 
bv  ttic  gsnfleineii  of  the  four  inns  conrt;  of  this  mas- 
<(ue  «ee  D  account  Dehurgh’s  anecdotes  of  music, 
wherein  the  ah'>ve  account  forms  an  extract.  I'hough 
the  masques  of  this  reign  are  s  dd  to  have  been  per¬ 
formed  by  the  Qui  cn,  King,  and  nobles  of  the  court,  j 
yet  it  does  not  appear  that  these  great  personages  | 
took  much  part  in  the  dialogue  on  songs — but  r.ither  | 
appeared  on  the  stage,  the  splendid  bullets,  as  dan¬ 
cers,  r*-prc«enting  the  allegorical  chancters.  When 
the  masques  were  firs'  perforuiid  after  the  Queens 
arrival  in  this  country,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that 
she  was  sufficiently  acquainted  with  our  language  to 
be  able  to  declaim  in  if.  In  1634  Ben  Jonson  wrote 
an  entertainment  entitled  I.r>r>s  vleome,  and  which 
was  represented  befire  their  majesties  at  Bolsover, 
the  seat  of  the  Earl  New-caslle.  the  same  year  finish¬ 
ed  a  memorable  era  in  the  annals  of  muf>ic  and  poetry 
by  its  having  given  birth  to  the  masque  of  Comiis, 
written  by  Milton,  and  vet  by  Henry  Lawes,  who 
performed  in  it  the  part  of  Thyr-is.  The  masque 
was  dedicated  to  Lord  viscount  Brackley,  who  had 
performed  the  part  of  Elder  Brother  at  Ludlow  cas¬ 


tle.  this  young  r-'blem.an  was  only  twelve  years  of 
age  when  it  first  exhibited;  his  brother  'I  homas,  who 
played  the  second  Brother,  vvas  still  younger,  and 
Ijaiiy  Alice  Egerlep  who  acted  the  p;  rt  of  the  L.tdy 
in  Comiis  was  but  thirteen  At  Goddesden  in  Hart- 
fordahirc  the  monuricnts  of  all  these  illustrious  per¬ 
formers  are  still  to  be  st  cn. 

pie 

MADAME  VFSTRIS. 

Madame  Ve«  rs  is  a  native  of  'Fnglrind,  and  is  a 
Grandanghtcr  rf  Mr,  Partolozzi,  the  highly  and  justr 
ly  celebrated  arti«t  and  engraver.  In  her  very  early 
bloom  of  youth,  about  the  ye;. r  1811,  Miss  Bartolozzi 
was  married  to  *he  younger  Mr.  Ve-tris,  first  dancer 
to  the  King’s  'f  bcafre,  and  whose  father  had  been 
denominated  by  the  Prrisir.ns,  from  his  wonderful 
grace  and  agilit/  “  Tie  D'eu  de  la  D.ivst." 

Madame  Ve- rit  made  her  Cr*t  dthuf  in  the  Italian 
Operas  ;  and  we  have  now  the  satisfaction  of  finding 
her  among  otir  bt  .“t  performers  on  the  Engli.ah  stage. 
-As  an  actress  she  is  peculiarly  fa-cinating  ;  her  voice 
mellowed  and  ..iprovetl  by  time,  is  sweet  and  harmo- 
nlou«,  w  hile  '•  power  and  science  to  rtconin  end 
it.  She  ..roraises  to  be  a  real  acquisition  to  the  The¬ 
atre.  This  Lady  shines  particularly  iu  these  chi.rac-_ 
ter*  in  which  the  l;ite  Madame  Sforace  obtained  *nch 
rapturous  and  well  merited  applause.  Possessed  of 
an  arch  and  fasciTu.ting  counienanc. , genuine  humour, 
proper  and  ju*t  discrimination  of  the  characters  she 
undertakes;  Madame  Vestris  has  enacted,  wi'h  un¬ 
bounded  applause,  the  part  of  the  libertine  Don  G/o- 
vnnni  and  of  Captain  .^luhea  h,  in  Thi  Hi  guars  Ope¬ 
ra  yet  we  cannot  help  remarking  that  though  we 
j  have  frequently  heard  the  best  judges  on  the  histrion¬ 
ic  art,  declare,  that  the  late  unfortunate  Mrs.  Cargill 
was  the  best  Muchealh  that  had  ev«r  appeared  on  the 
English  Theatre,  these  pro'^igate  rhi.rvcters  ere  bet- 
er  adapted  to  male  performers,  and  there  are  certain¬ 
ly  many  of  the  sprightly  femak-s  n'ore  suited  to  the 
truly  femii'ine  figure  and  delicate  graces  than  Madame 
Vestris,  whose  outward  appearance  i*  that  of  inter¬ 
esting  girlish  youth  yet  we  do  not  scruple  to  give  it 
as  our  decided  opinion  that  it  is  her  lively  perform¬ 
ance  of  Don  Gioravnt  in  London  which  hat  secured 
to  that  amu.sing  extraragansa  a  longer  date,  and  more 
extensive  popularity  than  commonly  awaits  such  pro¬ 
ductions.  The  ingenious  adaption  of  popular  airs, 
abouding  in  this  little  piece,  are  ^ven  with  great  ef¬ 
fects  by  Madame  Vestris. 

A  contemporary  has,  objected  to  the  improbability 
of  some  of  the  incidents  in  this  piece  ;  brrt  does  not 
its  very  nature  imply  a  sacrifice  of  probability  to  whim 
and  caricatura. 


La  BtUe  AsstmbUe. 
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j;iTT:^o^'p:^,:rADa  imrs,i.X2OTiT'CXii, 


0.\  niENCH  ML'ijlC, 


From  liuniey'  Mtuical  Tour. 

In  vi^itin^  the  kitig  of  France’s  library  (his  morn- 
ill};,  I  foiiiid  that  if  1  could  have  contented  myself  with 
(he  drad  letter  of  infurinution,  such  as  is  to  be  obtuiu- 
«<l  Iroin  books  only,  1  need  not  have  crosseil  the  Alps; 
as  the  number  to  be  found  here,  relative  to  my  sub¬ 
ject,  is  almost  iiiCnite.  The  MSS.  svere  what  I  first 
enquired  alter  of  the  librarian,  and  I  found  that  the 
mere  catalogue  of  these  alone  amounted  to  four  vol¬ 
umes  in  folio  ;  not  all  about  music  indeed,  but  that 
science  has  not  been  neglected  by  the  collectors  of 
these  books. 

The  most  ancient  MSS.  among  these  in  which  mu¬ 
sic  has  any  concern,  if  we  except  (he  seven  Uree  k 
authors  published  by  Meiboiiiius,  which  are  all  here 
in  MS.  are  the  liturgies  and  offices  of  (he  church,  such 
as  missals,  rituals,  gradiials,  breviaries,  and  psalters, 
in  Greek  and  Latin  ;  but  of  these  when  I  come  to  | 
treat  of  the  music  of  past  times.  Of  its  present  state 
here,  I  thought  I  could  get  no  better  information 
tlian  was  to  be  acquired  by  goi  ng  to  the  opera  of 
Zaide,  which  was  performed  this  evening  at  the  new 
opera-house  adjoining  to,  or  lather  being  part  of  the 
Falait  JioycU  belonging  to  (he  duke  of  Orleans.  The 
former  theatre  was  burnt  down  about  six  years  ago, 
during  which  time  the  opera  was  performed  in  the 
king’s  palace  of  the  Louvre,  where  the  Concert  Spir- 
ittiel  is  still  held 

The  opera  of  to-night  was  first  performed  in  1739 ; 
revived  again  in  1745,  1756,  and  now,  for  the  fourth 
time,  in  1770.  It  is  called  by  the  i'rench  ballet  he- 
roiyne,  or  heroic  dance  ;  the  dances  being  interwoven, 
and  making  an  essential  piurt  of  the  piece.  I  believe 
in  all  such  peioes,  the  interest  of  the  drama  is  very 
inconsiderable  ;  at  least,  if  we  may  judge  by  this,  and 
some  of  those  composed  by  Rameau.  The  music  of 
Ziiideishy  Royer;  and  it  is  somewhat  wonderful 
that  nothing  better,  or  of  a  more  modern  taste,  bus 
been  composed  since  ;  the  style  of  composition  is  to¬ 
tally  changed  throui^hoiit  the  rest  of  F.iirope  ;  yet  the  ' 
French,  commonly  accused  of  more  levity  and  ca- ! 
price  than  their  neighbours,  hri\e  stood  still  in  mu«ic 
for  thirty  or  forty  years  :  na\,  one  may  go  still  farther 
and  a‘scrt  boldly,  that  it  has  un<lergone  few  changi 
at  the  jre  ,t  opera  since  Lulli’s  time,  that  is  to  say,  in 
one  Inndred  years.  In  short,  notwiths'.an<ling  tiny 
can  ho'h  talk  anti  write  so  well,  and  so  niuch  ahovJ 
it,  i.  o-io  in  France,  with  respect  to  the  two  great  es¬ 
sentials  of  melody  and  expression  n..  y  still  be  said 
1 0  be  in  its  intaucy. 

Cut  to  return  to  Mr.  Roy*  r’s  opera  of  Zuide,  which 
in  point  of  lut.-lody,  of  liglit  and  sh.tde,  or  contrast, 
and  of  cifect,  is  miserable,  and  below  all  criticism; 
but  at  the  same, time  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  the¬ 
atre  is  elcgMil  and  noble  ;  that  the  drtsse*  and  deco- 
ruti  ois  are  fine  ;  the  mach  iiery  ingt  nions  ;  and  the 
dancing  exti  llcnt  :  but,  alas  1  these  are  all  objects 
for  the  tyr,  and  an  opera  elsewhere  is  intended  to  (lat¬ 
ter  the  c  ir.  A  musieal  drama,  which  lias  nothing  in¬ 
teresting  in  the  svi  rds,  and  of  which  the  coa.position  | 
it  bad,  and  the  singing  worse,  Diust  surely  tail  short  j 
of  every  idea  that  has  been  formed  in  oilier  coun  ries  ■ 
of  such  a  s|)i  l  ies  of  exhibition. 

Three  out  of  five  of  the  principal  singers  in  Zaide,  j 
I  had  heard  at  the  Concert  Spirttufl.  Messieurs  Uc-  [ 


lin  and  Le  Gros,  and  Mademoiselle  du  Bois  ;  the  oth¬ 
er  (wo  were  M.  and  Mad.  L’Arrivee  ;  in  their  manner 
of  singing  much  like  the  rest.  One  thing  I  find  here, 
which  makes  me  grieve  at  the  abuse  of  nature’s  boun¬ 
ty,  (he  voices  are  in  themselves  really  good  and  well 
toned  ;  and  this  is  easily  to  be  discovered,  in  despiglit 
of  false  direction  and  a  vitiated  expression.  But  of 
this  enough  has  already  been  said  ;  a  word  or  two 
more  about  their  composition,  and  I  have  done  with 
their  music  for  some  time,  at  least  with  their  expres¬ 
sion  :  and  here  it  is  necessary  to  discriminate,  for  they 
have  some  composers  of  great  merit  among  them,  who 
imitate  very  successfully  the  Italian  style.  But  it  is 
ill  vain,  at  least  for  the  natives  of  France  ;  other  na¬ 
tions  may  indeed  be  the  better  for  it ;  but  let  this  de- 
test.tble  and  unnatural  expression  be  given  to  any  mu¬ 
sic  in  the  world,  and  it  becomes  immediately  French 

‘‘  Sound  pass’d  thro’  them,  no  longer  is  the  same. 

For  Food  digested  takes  another  name.” 

It  seems  however  to  be  with  the  serious  French 
opera  here,  as  it  is  with  our  oratorios  in  England;  peo¬ 
ple  are  tired  of  (he  old,  by  hearing  them  so  often  ; 
the  style  has  been  pushed  perhaps  to  its  utmost  boun¬ 
dary,  and  is  exhausted  ;  and  yet  they  cannot  relish 
any  new  attempts  at  pleasing  them  in  a  different  way  ; 
what  is  there  in  this  world  not  subject  to  change  I 
.^nd  shall  we  expect  music  to  be  permanent  above 
all  things,  which  so  much  depends  on  imagination 
and  feeling. 

There  are  particular  periods,  that  one  would  per¬ 
haps  wish  to  stop  at,  if  it  were  possible  ;  but  as  that 
cannot  be,  let  us  comply  with  necessity,  in  good  hu¬ 
mour,  and  with  goo<l  grace.  Fretry,  painting,  and 
sculpture  have  had  their  rise  and  declension  :  have 
sunk  into  barbarism ;  have  emerged  from  it  in  suc¬ 
ceeding  ages,  and  mounted  to  a  certain  degree  of 
perfection,  from  which  they  have  gradually  and  in¬ 
sensibly  sunk  again  to  the  lowest  state  of  depravity  ; 
and  yet  these  arts  have  a  standard  in  the  remains  of 
antiipiity,  which  music  cannot  boast.  There  are  clas¬ 
sics  ill  poetry,  sculpture,  and  architecture,  which  ev- 
ry  modern  strives  to  imitate  ;  and  he  is  thought  most 
to  excel,  who  comes  nearest  to  those  models. 

Rut  who  w  ill  venture  to  say,  that  tlie  musician  who 
slioiild  compose  or  perform  like  Orpheus,  or  .Amplii- 
on,  would  be  deservtdiy  most  applauded  now  ?  Or 
who  will  be  bold  enough  to  say,  hoio  these  immortal 
bards  did  play  or  sing,  when  not  a  single  vestige  of 
their  music,  at  leu.-t  that  is  intelligible  to  us,  remains  ? 
As  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge,  by  a  comparative  view 
of  the  most  ancient  music  witli  the  modem,  we  should 
gain  notbmg  by  imitation.  'J’o  copy  the  cdUofermo 
of  tlieGrei  k  cburcli,  or  that  of  the  Konian  ritual,  the 
most  ancient  music  now  subsisting,  would  be  to  re¬ 
treat,  nut  to  advance  in  the  science  of  sound,  or  arts 
of  taste  and  expression.  It  would  afford  but  small 
aniusemintto  ears  acquainted  with  modern  bariuouy 
joined  to  modern  melody.  In  short,  to  stop  the 
world  ill  its  motion  is  no  easy  task ;  on  we  mutl  go, 
and  he  that  lags  behind  is  but  losing  time,  which  it 
w  ill  cost  him  much  labour  to  recover. 

incited  many  of  the  first  persons  in  France,  for  gen¬ 
ius  and  taste,  give  up  the  point ;  among  whom  ..re 
.'.iesfcieurs  Diderot,  D’Alembert,  and  the  Abbe  Ania- 
ud.  Messieurs  De  la  Lande  and  DeBlainville  open¬ 
ly  rank  on  the  Italian  side  likewise  ;  but  it  seems  al¬ 


ways  with  some  degree  of  reserve :  (see  ari.  De  la 
de,  Voyage  d'un  Franco:!,  p.  224,  tom.  vi.)  (fiej 
still  lay  great  stress  on  dancing  and  decoration  ;  bat 
how  few  subjects  fit  for  music  will  admit  danciug  in 
the  texture  of  the  drama  '  And  as  to  singing  and 
dancing  at  (he  same  time,  if  equally  good,  they  mait 
distract  and  divide  the  attention  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  make  it  impossible  to  enjoy  either :  it  would  be  eat¬ 
ing  of  two  costly  dishes,  or  drinking  of  two  exquisite 
wines  at  once — they  rei  iprocally  destroy  (he  effect 
of  each  other-  M  hen  music  is  really  good,  and  well 
performed,  (lie  hearer  of  taste  wants  no  adjunct  or  ad* 
ditional  provocative  to  stimulate  attention. 

_ rr— sggBsaaaa 

SINGING. 

Mcsic,  is  a  subject  not  often  judiciously  treated 
upon,  are  the  true  principles  of  itsperformance  art 
not  so  easily  to  be  discerned  as  might  be  imagined 
^rom  the  decisive  manner  in  which  the  merit  of  per¬ 
formers  is  announced  The  most  material  part  and 
the  most  pleasing  of  music,  is  singing  ;  for  the  voice 
may  be  denominated  an  instrument,  and  one  capable 
of  producing  the  most  delightful  -iDd  affecting  sounds, 
but  the  voice  itself  is  a  gift  from  providence  and  the  ex- 
excellence  of  its  nature  owing  to  no  merit  in  the  pos¬ 
sessor  ;  therefore  to  say  that  a  person  is  a  fine  singer 
for  no  other  reason  than  that  be,  or  she,  may  have  a 
fine  voice,  would  be  as  absurd  as  to  say  a  man  is  good 
because  he  has  great  strength.  If  the  tones  of  the 
voice  are  in  their  iiutv  re  pleasing  and  expressive,  the 
voice  is  good  ;  but  if  those  tones  are  produced  in  an 
unnatural  manner,  the  voice  becomes  imperfect,  and 
the  singer  has  no  skill  in  the  art  of  singing,  notwith¬ 
standing  they  may  be  uttered  by  a  good  musician, 
and  in  various  modes  of  execution. 

Thomas  Morley  used  very  comprehensively  to  say 
“  one  property  of  a  good  singer  is  that  be  well” 
and  indeed  all  consonants,  t specially  those  that  arc 
labial,  should  be  avoided  in  the  commencement  of 
the  w  ords  of  songs.  Now  it  is  certain  too  that  if  a 
singer  does  not  vowel  well,  he  cannot  produce  half  a 
dozen  sounds  following  when  he  descants,  without 
making  all  sorts  of  grimaces,  because  every  time  the 
|iosition  of  the  lips  or  tongue,  or  any  other  part  of  the 
vocal  organ  which  affects  the  articulation  is  changed, 
the  sound  of  the  vowel  is  changed  likewise.  Sound 
is  the  emphasis  of  the  soul,  whether  we  tpeak,  ting, 
or  play  upon  au  instrument ;  and  whenever  it  is  pro¬ 
duced  hy  feeling,  is  effect  of  harmony  or  agreeiiieDl 
between  it  and  its  sentient  principle.  The  sounds 
used  in  speech  differ  from  those  of  music  in  their  na¬ 
ture  ;  these  latter  have  a  command  over  all  our  vari¬ 
ous  feelings  ;  those  of  music  affect  us  only  with  putt¬ 
ing  sensations,  arising  from  dificreiit  modifications, of 
joy  and  sorn  tr  The  sounds  of  speech  are  unlimited 
and  ill  a  great  measure  not  to  be  described  ;  those  of 
music  are  limited,  unii  subject  to  matbeuiatical  laws, 
(he  sounds  of  speech  are  conrinaully  varying  their 
pitch,  like  those  produced  by  sliding  the  finger  back¬ 
wards  and  forwards  upon  the  siring  of  a  violin  or  vi- 
olincello  ;  musical  souuds  are  produced  by  fixing  the 
finger  on  any  given  j/oini  of  tiie  str.iig.  It  is  the  same 
with  the  voice  ;  in  producing  the  speaking  «  tmus  H 
IS  unfixed,  in  producing  musical  sounds  it  siop.'  the 
motion  ©fits  organ  at  certain  points.  'I'bis  diliKreiice 
between  tlie  speaking  and  mus.cul  sounds,  is  lii({ldy 
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p  rovidential ;  for  it  u  the  nature  of  musical  sounds  to 
propagate  endless  vibrations  ;  of  those  of  speech,  to 
destrojf  this  propensity,  by  continually  changing  their 
pitch  as  above  described  :  and  if  its  general  naturtt 
were  thus  not  counteracted,  i-ilt'iice  would  have  no 
place  and  the  world  would  be  destroyed  by  a  mighty 
sound.  This  different  tendency  in  speaking  and  in 
musical  sounds,  may  he  observed  very  remarkably  in 
a  cathedral  church,  where  the  responses,  spoken  by 
a  congregation  of  some  thousand*,  produce  only  an 
indistinct  dead  kind  of  noise,  while  the  i  haunting  of 
a  doxen  singers  shall  resound  through  the  whoh 
churrh.  The  discordant  relation  also,  of  the  soum. 
of  one  voice  to  another,  in  respect  to  pitch,  is  a  very 
considerable  cause  of  the  vibrniions  clashing  and  de¬ 
stroying  each  other,  when  numbers  speak  at  the  same 
time.  The  different  quality  of  the  tone  in  human 
voices  arises  from  various  causes  ;  such  ai  the  fibres* 
kc.  iuC.  which  vibrate  and  produce  sound,  are  more 
delicate  or  strong ;  a  difference  in  the  formation  o^ 
the  month,  or  larynx,  cr  any  other  parts  of  the  vocal 
organ  ;  and  it  may  b<'  observed  some  voices  are  clear 
and  of  the  pipe  kind,  others  have  more  the  nature  of 
such  instniments  as  are  ployed  upon  by  a  reed,  as  the 
oboe  or  the  bassoon  ;  hence,  likewise,  one  reason  fo^ 
the  different  power  of  voices,  in  regard  to  strength, 
compass,  or  pitch,  the  different  quality  of  tone  and 
puiter  of  the  voice  ought  to  be  a  great  object  of  con¬ 
sideration  both  to  speakers  and  singers,  and  their  va¬ 
riety  and  improvement.  From  such  consideration 
they  will  be  able  to  form  a  judgment,  what  mode  of 
expression,  whether  comic  or  serious,  their  voice  is 
best  suited  to,  and  how  to  adapt  them  to  each  sub’ 
ject.  Music  taken  in  an  enlarged  view,  is  a  noble 
and  useful  science,  and  leads  to  a  strict  enquiry  into 
the  nature  of  the  passions,  and  how,  and  in  what  de. 
gree  they  may  be  affected  by  sounds.  All  people 
ffel  equally  the  energy  of  speaking  sounds  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  their  sensibility  ;  but  there  are  many  persons 
of  excellent  ability  in  other  respects,  who  cannot  be 
made  to  understand  so  as  to  give  true  utterance  to 
musical  sounds :  this,  perhaps  may  arise  from  some 
inequality  in  the  fibres  of  the  ear,  which,  in  that  case, 
must  convey  disproportionate  sensations  to  the  mind 
But,  notwithstanding  these  differences  between 
musical  and  speaking  sounds,  they  are  often  blended 
togeth*  r,  both  by  orators  and  singers  ;  but  this  cannot 
be  done  so  as  to  produce  a  good  effect,  unless  man- 
*gtd  with  great  judgment  and  skill :  and  it  was  a  ve¬ 
ry  just  reproach  to  an  unnatural  singer  and  a  bad 
speaker,  when  it  was  said  to  him  “you  ting  when 
you  speak,  and  tpeak  when  you  sing.”  Harmony  i 
and  unity  ought  alone  to  regulate  the  voice  ;  singers 
who  are  ignorant  of  the  true  method  of  intonation, 
sre  continually  sliding  the  voice  in  discontinued 
sound,  and  by  that  means  introduce  every  kind  of 
dissonance.  Singing  can  raise  the  “joys  of  grief”  in 
ns ;  not  that  afflicting  kind  of  sorrow  we  should  feel 
for  the  loss  of  a  dearly  valued  friend  ;  for  musical 
sounds  are  contradictory  to  the  rtality  of  such  a  ten-  | 
sation,  and  belong  only  to  the  tereniiy  and  happiness  | 
of  the  soul.  A  complete  performer,  either  in 
speaking  or  singing,  will  .dways  as.«uiue  the  passion 
intended  to  be  de-cribed  ;  and  where  the  mind  is  bap- 
Py,  the  iiuaginaliou  will  always  assist  us  in  reconcil- 
«>(  cuntradictioBs  as  to  the  reality  of  the  scene. 
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MF.LODY. 

“  Pathos  or  expresiion  is  the  chief  excellence  of 
music,”  says  Doct.  Beattie,  “  without  which,  it  may 
iiiiuse  the  ear,  it  may  give  a  little  exercise  to  the 
mind  of  the  hearer,  it  may  for  a  moment  withdraw 
the  attention  from  the  anxieties  of  life,  it  may  shew 
the  performer’s  dexterity,  the  skill  of  the  composer, 
and  the  merit  of  the  instruments,  and  in  all  or  any  of 
these  ways  it  may  afford  a  slight  pleasure,  but  with¬ 
out  engaging  the  affections, it  can  never  yield  that  per¬ 
manent,  useful,  and  heartfelt  satisfaction  which  leg¬ 
islations,  civil,  military  and  eclesiastical  have  expec* 
ted  from  it.'*  If  melody  has  any  good  effect  upon 
the  passions,  and  if  the  regulations  of  these  be  of  im¬ 
portance  to  our  welfare  and  happiness,  then  music  is 
indeed  of  use,  of  noble  use. 

The  ingenious  Greeks  arrived  at  considerable  per¬ 
fection  in  dbtinguishing  the  different  kinds  of  melodi¬ 
ous  expressions,  and  appropriating  them  to  useful  pur¬ 
poses,  a  Greek  writer  treating  of  the  melopeia,  or 
composition  of  melody,  says  it  may  be  divided  into 
that  which  renders  us  melancholy,  that  which  enliv¬ 
ens  us  and  pleases  the  imagination,  and  that  which  is 
proper  for  quieting  the  perturbations  of  the  «pirit,  and 
Fenelon  says  “  It  was  by  music  and  the  charms  of 
verse  that  they  softened  savage  nations,  and  by  the 
same  harmony  they  sweetly  instilled  wisdom  into  their 
children, to  inspire  their  minds  with  the  love  of  glory, 
liberty  and  their  native  country,  and  with  a  contempt 
of  death,  and  riches,  and  effeminate  pleasure.  Al| 
these  arts  (music  &c.)  under  the  shew  of  pleasure^ 
favoured  the  most  serious  designs  of  the  ancients,  and 
were  used  to  promote  morality  and  religion.” 

As  music  is  thus  capable  of  being  applied  to  noble 
purposes,  it  cannot  be  called,  with  propriety,  a  mere 
amusement.  W  hen  Ur.  Burney  tells  us  it  is  at  best 
an  amusement,  he  certainly  refers  only  to  the  bulk 
of  what  is  composed  in  the  present  fashionable  style. 
For  he  will  not,  surely,  apply  his  remark  to  that  mu¬ 
sic,  for  instance,  which  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  de¬ 
votion.  It  will,  indeed,  apply  in  full  force  to  those 
Symphonies  and  Concertos  which,  to  gratify  a  de¬ 
praved  taste  for  variety,  and  to  display  the  science  ot' 
the  romjmser,  and  the  talents  of  the  performers,  sa¬ 
crifice  the  genuine  expression  of  good  music  which 
affects  the  heart.  This  corrupted  taste  in  melody, 
together  with  the  mechanical  complication  of  modern 
harmony,  stamping  the  medley  character  on  most 
compositions,  give  us  too  much  reason  to  renew  the 
old  complaint  of  Plato,  when  the  Grecian  music  was 
first  corrupted,  that  “  in  course  of  time  the  musi- 
1  iaiis  themselves  were  accessary  to  a  fatal  charge  in 
music;  they  wanted  not  genius,  but  had  no  regaid  to 
what  was  just  and  legitimate,  running  into  extrava¬ 
gance  and  too  much  indulging  the  vein  of  pleasure. 
Hence  they  confounded  all  the  several  kinds  of  mu¬ 
sical  compositions  together,  affirming  that  mere  taste 
and  pleasure,  whether  of  a  good  or  wicked  man,  was  ' 
the  only  criterion  of  music.  I 


THE  FATHr.RLESS  AND  ^^l DOW  SOCIETY. 

There  are  so  many  benevolent  assosiations  of  late 
been  formed  in  this  metropolis,  that  a  belief  might  al¬ 
most  be  induced  of  every  thing  having  been  done  that 
humanity  could  devise  for  the  relief  of  the  indigent 
and  distressed,  but  this  is  emphatically  the  age  of  be* 
nevoleuce,  multitudes  in  different  sections  of  the  un¬ 
ion  concur  in  seeking  to  ameliorate  the  condition  Of 
their  fellow  creatures.  There  appears  a  coincidence 
of  feeling  and  action,  an  impulse  exists  which  urges 
onwards  the  vast  designs  of  benevolence  ,  in  such 
multifarious  ways,  as  effectuates  the  decrease  of  hu¬ 
man  mi.sery.  The  Philanthropist  and  the  Christian 
must  experience  a  purer  pleasure  than  we  cun  ex¬ 
press,  in  )>rotecting  the  Fatherless  and  Widow. 

The  anniversary  of  this  Charitable  Institution  takes 
place  on  Wednesday  next,  and  an  expressive  Odo 
will  be  produced  ou  the  occasion, from  the  poetic  pen 
of  Mrs,  Rowson,  the  music  is  appropriately  composed 
by  Mr.  J.  Bray,  whose  talents  have  been  successfully 
employed  on  this  interesting  occassiou. 

PHILO  HARMONIC* SOCIETY. 

The  cultivation  of  Instrumental  music  in  this  metrop¬ 
olis  by  the  Philo  Harmonic  Society  has  been  productive 
of  the  most  beneficial  consequences.  The  reorganiza¬ 
tion  of  this  useful  and  necessary  institution,  merits  the 
applause  of  every  Amateur,  and  marks  a  growing 
taste  for  refinement  in  one  of  the  branches  of  polite 
j  education.  The  advantage  derived  from  a  correct 
taste  ill  I  rivatt  as  well  as  a  professional  life  cannot  be 
questioned.  In  this  useful  musical  nursery,  talenU 
meet  with  encouragement,  and  nierit  is  rewarded. 
Successful  exertions  have  lately  been  made  by  its 
members  to  extend  the  original  designs  of  theij  insti¬ 
tution,  by  adopting  a  new  system  of  regulations  for 
the  more  general  purposes  of  combining  and  concen¬ 
trating  all  the  musical  talent  extant.  An  unusual  de- 
et  ee  of  harmony  has  prevailed  their  progress  and  op¬ 
erations  the  last  season.  The  Gentlemen  of  the  as- 
sociaticn  who  constitute  the  Government  of  the  So¬ 
ciety,  having  acted  under  the  impulse  of  liberal  prin¬ 
ciples,  have  arranged  such  a  well  organized  systemat¬ 
ic  plan,  as  will  hereatter  tend  to  the  good  of  them¬ 
selves,  as  well  as  the  public  at  large. 

The  Society  hold  their  meetings  at  the  Hall  in 
Pond-street,  every  Saturday  Evf;ning. 


BOSTO.M  THEATRE. 

— — ooooo*.*:.*.‘oooo>— — 

The  Managers  respectfully  informs  the  public,  that 
the  new  Comedy  of 

WAITED  A  n  iFE, 

is  in  rchear-.:al  and  will  be  produced  next  week. 
They  have  likewise  received  the  MS  of  the  popular 
new  ilomaiuic  Melo  Drama,  called 

THE  VAMPlRh. ;  or  BRIDE  OF  THE  ISLES. 

which  is  now  performing  in  London  and  Paris  to  ov- 
erllowing  houses. 

Tlie  Tragedy  of  the  DISTREST  MOTHER  will 
shortly  be  revived,  lor  the  purpose  of  giving  an  Amer¬ 
ican  Gentleman  an  opportunity  of  making^his  first  ap¬ 
pearance  an  any  Stage,  in  the  character  of  Pyrrhus. 

On  Monday  Evening,  Oct.  9,‘  will  be  performedj 
Rowe’s  celebrated  Tragedy,  in  5  acts,  tailed 

J  \N'E  SHORE. 

To  which  will  be  a  Idad,  the  popular  Grand  Drama, 
in  J  acts,  called  tlie 

FORIY  THIKVES. 


TO  B£  COBTIACZD. 
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THE  JWUqUET. 

JJertJiov'rs  unnu-nbtr'd  tkcir  cohrt  rinilc^ 

Sonu  fiitiJ:,  and  tonie  purple,tomr  bl'tf  and  tnme  vkile, 
Some  damask,  some  yUoic,  tome  p;n.>  n.  and  90 me  red, 
Their  fragraiue  allemate  diffwirrtv  s!<>  d. 

WV%  % 

THE  MUSES—AN  AT.Ll  CTOHY. 

Bp  Henry  lU  e». 

Onetime  wlie.n  tlie  Mii'Ps  fop(><i«!nf«  ineJiri'd 
Aladc  known  their  intentions  to  \i  i<  tnankiiid, 

Their  suit  seem'd  sonotel,  fosfrae:'('  and  unwise, 

Jove  summon'd  a  Counsel  to  meet  in  tl.e  skit-s. 

Of  Gods  and  of  Goddesses  hi-h  in  dominion, 

To  hear  tin  ir  ref)Uf  st,  and  jrive  in  ti  eir  opinion. 

Apollo  tl;»-  fir.-l  in  the  coin  lave  arous’d. 

And  holdiv  the  cause  of  the  suppliants  espous’d  ; 

He  spoke  of  the  blessings  which  mortals  would  share. 
And  of  V  irtue  and  Light,  when  the  MuA'S  were  tliere. 
Minerva  nt  xt  rose,  and  their  project  def  tided, 

And  said  such  a  scheme  should  bv  all  he  commended. 
For  the  songs  of  the  .Muses  liad  power  to  allure 
’I'«)  actions  more  noble,  and  \  irtties  more  pure. 

And  hence  such  affections  to  men  they’d  impart, 

’  J'vvould  inspire  that  devotion  which  flow’d  from  the 
heart. 

Then  Mercury  rose,  and  with  eloquence  loud, 

Declart  d  of  their  scheme  e’en  the  Gods  might  be 
proud  ; 

For  in  their  adventures,  by  rdl  he  could  find, 

Them.si  lves  would  he  iionor’d,  and  mortals  refin’d. 
Next  riutus  got  up  on  the  opposite  side, 

The  f.r.'t  that  dis.-ente<l  and  worst  to  deride, 

He  said  such  a  scheme  was  romantic  and  low. 

And  ’tw.is  prudence  in  Jovi'  to  forbid  them  to  go  ; 

J»r  lie  roundly  ilcclared  in  a  •  ensuring  lecture,  j 

1  hat  on  earth  they  would  want  both  ambrosia  and 
pect..r. 

For  united  with  mortals  Uiey’d  suffer  great  wrongs. 

For  they  lov’d  him  too  well  to  give  much  for  their 
songs. 

Fair  Venus  then  thinking  her  beauty  might  move, 
Arose  to  allure  them  by  I’leasnre  and  Love, 

She  talkcil  01  sweet  Joys  in  her  je>'.^  amine  bowers, 

Of  lier  r  upid.'  and  Graces,  and  ra\ishing  hours. 

And  said  if  to  tarry  with  her  they’d  «'o;is.-nt. 

She’ll  promise  thtrii  happint^s,  joy,  and  content. 

Pan  spoke  his  opinion,  more  hiimhl"  and  knowing, 
And  talk’d  of  the  pleasures  of  hunting  and  sowing. 

Gid  Saturn  stood  neuter,  iior  wi  .la d  lo  control. 

As  Haccliu.s  harangued  o’er  t?ie  bowl  ; 

W  hile  Neptune  presented  Ids  wavs  in  aelaim  ur, 

.And  Vulenn  talk’d  lond  of  Ids  •.pot)  ;.f.  1  haiiiiutr. 
l.oqu,tcious  Dii  na  prolong’d  the  ili.--  iil.  *, 

And  ^tors  and  Bi  Ilona  bent  up  for  recruits  ; 

While  Jimo,  gri  at  Goddiss  md  Quoen  of  the  ikies, 
Dech  red  the  Petitioners  week  and  unwise  ; 

She  .said  if  they’d  quit  their  in<erition«  tr>  go. 

To  sing  in  the  regions  wi  h  mortal;  below. 

She  bad  crowns  and  she’d  1  ov.  .h.ni;i  .iirl  honor*  to  give 
Whicli  she  hoped  they’d  have  wi  lom  enough  to  re¬ 
ceive. 

Thus  when  all  had  made  known  wlir.t  each  had  to  sa^. 
vlreat  Jove,  the  snprem  ,  wl  om  iniiii'  rials  obey  . 
From  the  top  of  Ohmp' s.  proch.im’d  with  a  nod, 

'i  he  bchckt  of  his  will — the  decree  of  ii;e  God. 


That  decree  the  whole  host  of  celestials  attend, 

And  in  silent  submission  witli  reverence  bend. 

Fair  daughters  of  Jove,  though  in  heaven  most  blest. 
Through  paternal  indulgence,  we  grant  your  request. 
Though  your  fate  when  sojourning  with  mortals  below; 
E’en  the  Gods  must  deplore — we  permit  you  to  go  ; 
For  an  object  so  noble  is  worthy  the  skies. 

To  instruct  a  frail  race  lO  ha  happy  and  wise, 

.\nd  with  purer  aflTeclions,  *0  teach  them  to  soar, 

With  Science  and  V’irtue  t!''  time  is  no  more  ; 

Yet  on  earth  be  assured,  your  rewards  will  be  found 
With  your  toil  when  compare  j  but  the  breath  of  a 
sound — 

While  too  often  o’erlooked  by  the  b  ilk  of  mankind. 
For  your  friends  and  jour  patron*-  but  few  will  you 
find. 

Through  the  regions  below  unprotectc  1  to  rove, 

You  will  often  repine  for  the  nectar  abo  . 

But  the  Cods  will  protect  though  on  cartii  you’re  op¬ 
press’d, 

And  your  labours  be  crown’d  in  the  fields  of  the  bles'd. 
Moreover  fair  Freedom  to  ear’ll  shall  descend. 

And  the  arts  in  your  train  shall  with  science  at.end, 
While  Fame  from  on  high  his  loud  trumpet  shall  b.  iw 
From  your  temples  that  rise  on  the  mountains  belo«  -, 
Where  your  harps  sweetly  tun’d  shall  new  rajitur- 
impart, 

And  your  songs  in  sweet  sympliony  play  on  the  heart 
He  ceas’d,  and  tlie  Gods  who  di.ssented  before, 

At  the  ^sill  of  high  Jove,  are  dissenters  no  more, 

Fame  blew  siu  h  a  blast  from  his  temple  on  high. 

It  r<  bounded  through  earth  and  wa«  lost  in  the  sky, 
'I’he  Muses  tbiulted  at  the  grant  of  ti.eir  prayer. 

And  their  liarps,  and  their  laurels,  for  mortals  prepare. 
From  th*  mansions  celestial,  the  place  of  their  birth. 

In  a  ciiariot  of  light,  they  descend  to  the  earth, 

M  hi  re  warid’ring  thro’  time.ev’ry  land  they  pass  thro’ 
Tim  find  the.  pred  ctions  of  Jave  to  he  true.. 

miscfilana. 

OwV  TUB  FREXCH  ClMR^l  TKR. 

F.xtrc.iifes  meet.  This  is  «he  <  uly  way  of  account¬ 
ing  for  that  enigma,  the  French  character.  It  has  of¬ 
ten  been  remarkid  that  this  ingenious  nation  exhibits 
more  striding  contradictions  than  any  other  that  ev¬ 
er  existed.  '1  hey  are  the  gayest  of  the  ray,  and  the 
gravest  of  the  grave.  Their  very  faces  pass  at  once 
Iroiji  an  expression  of  the  m '«t  lively  aiiimation.,  when  1 
they  are  in  conversation  or  in  action,  to  a  melancho¬ 
ly  LLnk.  'I  hej  are  tlie  lightest  and  most  volatile, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  most  plodding,  mechunii  al 
and  h.horioiis  people  in  Europe.  'I  hey  are  one  ii.o- 
iin  ut  the  slaves  of  the  most  conteniptihle  prejudi-  e, 
and  next,  launch  out  info  all  the  extravagance  of  tin 
I  most  iibstrai't  spei  ulation.  In  matters  of  taste  they 
j  are  as  ini  xorahle  as  tliey  arc  lax  in  questions  of  mo- 
i  r.dily  ;  they  judge  of  the  due  by  rules  of  the  other  by 
their  iucliiihtions.  It  seems  at  times  as  if  nothing 
cciiitl  f  liiick  them,  and  yet  they  are  ofl’eiided,  at  the 
Hit  rest  frflt  s.  The  smallest  things  make  the  greatest 
iiiijiression  on  thi  in.  From  the  facility  with  whiwh 
they  can  arcomiuoihite  themselves  to  circumstances, 
they  bate  no  fixed  firiiiciples  or  real  character.  They 
are  alway  s  tliat  which  gives  them  the  least  pain,  or  ! 
cost.s  them  the  ka.-t  trouble.  1  hey  easily  disentail-  [ 
liie  I.Seir  thoiigfits  from  whatever  causes  the  slightest  1 
liiK  i  siiies.'-,  and  direct  their  sen.dbilify  to  flow  in  any 
. :  .iiiiiels  tli«*y  think  proper  Their  whole  existence  is  } 
more  theatrical  than  real — their  sentiments  put  on  or 
elf  like  the  dress  of  an  actor.  Wonls  are  with  them  ; 
equivalent  to  things.  They  say  what  is  agreeable 
aiii!  believe  what  they  say,  virtue  and  vice,  good  and 
til,  libiriy  and  slavery,  ere  matters  almost  of  inilif 
•  r.  It.  i .  I  hi  ir  natural  se!f-coiuplaisency  stands  them 
imlcHii  of  all  other  advantages. 


Jiiiit  received,  an  extensive  variety  new  and 
fashionable  music,  of  every  desi  ripiioii.  Iiibtructioi 
Books  for  all  Instrument.-,  Sacied  music  iu  sheets, 
Moores  melodies,  baertd  mt  Indies,  ^^c>^art’s  suii^i, 
2'weive  little  ikillads,  miiistreJ  lays,  lliii-y’s  meIcKlii-s, 
Hevii-iine’ M  ragg’s  and  Riliy’s  l.niets  lor  the  I  lute, 
Violin  l*iiets.  Overliires,  Battle-,  tHUiaias,  iiect  s  lor 
four  hands.  Airs  with  variations,  trouts.  Glees,  Mar¬ 
ches  Waltzes  and  Dances,  in.  f>>r  salt  liy 

JtiHN  It.  I’ARKLR 


Piano  Ported,  JV'eir  Huai  y 

Just  received,  per  London  Facket, 

Horizon  f-l  nnil  LpreyM  tir,iii<l  I'l-uios,  6  1-t 
octates — 1‘iiino  Forte  Cabinets  and  t^qiu  re  I’iaiios,  of 
a  very  superior  Iciif  ainl  liiiish,  some  m.iite  by  Clim- 
eiiti  and  Co.  others  by  Broadwooil  and  bon — Loudon. 
Also,  a  gtnrrul  a-^sur  mejtl  of 
MUS/C  IL  IMSTRUMEJVTS, 

Bugles,  Clarionets,  Holes,  Hfes,  Violins,  Guitar*, 
i'h.geolets,  Niiliiary  Cymbi  ls,  A  olii  ii  Harps,  Itirp 
Li<  es,'l  (imhoeriiies,  I  rtiu  h  Horns,  'I  rMi  pets,  1  rnn- 
bi>',  s,  Bassoons,  Bass  \  iols,  and  k  vi  ry  si.|  iricr  Dou¬ 
ble  tssts.  .  * 

*4  I  ^oti  exl-neire  rarie  v  of  JSVv  end  Ft-shionc.hU 
yt  CAL  wiA'iJ  lJ\'S'jRLVdy.M"JAL 
I A  s  7  A  LL  Ti  O  N  BOOKS. 

Ftrinr*,  for  various  Insfnin.ents,  Feeds,  1  uning 
Forks  am’  Hammers,  Bridges,  Hair  (or  Bows,  Clariiltd 
Rosin,  Violin  am’  Bass  Vi>.l  Bows.  jcc.  &c 

The  above  were  selected  in  London,  by  Mr.  J.  A. 
HICKSON,  and  will  be  sold  low  fur  cash  or  approved 
credit — -Apply  at  the 

.  VitlC  saloon 

AM) 

VAKIE  Y  ST  KF., 

No.  34,  Marke’-sireet,  np  stain — Fntrance  Crit 
door  below  Fraii.klin  At  nine. 


Handel  and  hayi>\  so*  iety. 

A  regular  meetine  of  the  “  IIavoki.  Ajrn  Hath* 
**o«-iktv,”  for  rehear,  al  takes  place  tomorrow  Lven- 
ing  at  Boylstoii  Hull. 

JOSEPH  LEWIS  Sec, 


PMII.HAR'’ONIC  SOCIETY. 

Members  of  the  I  hilhurmonic  Society,  are  reqiie«<- 
ed  to  meet  at  the  Hall,  in  Pond-street,  fhi**  l.vening 
t'rei  isely  at  7  o’cloi  k,  for  the  choice  of  Officers  !h* 
i  iisiiiiig  ve^r,  (or  ailii.ission  of  Miiiibers,  atiil  to  act 
on  other  business,  of  imiHirlanre  'o  tl  e  Soc  iety. 

VV.  COHFl.N,  JUM.  Set, 

MU>IC  TLIFION. 

Mr.  S.  P  PAY  I.UK.  FROM  N  YOYK, 
Frofeesor  and  teacher  «»!*  Music  and  OrganUt 
to  the  “  M  e«t  (’lunch” 
Re«peclfnl'v  lender*  hi*  juofps-ional  vervicei 
to  the  Ladie*  and  fientli’man  ol  Bo  Ion 
III  leat:hin;r  D'S 

PIA.VO  FOTll  E.  Oh(j  LV.  AAD  SI.yGlAG, 

Application  to  be  made  at  the  Franklin  music  W’ar*- 
house.  No,  6.  .'fdk-street  ;  or  at  his  house 
in  Clark-street,  when-  he  will  give  in¬ 
structions  to  thi.se  pupils,  whe 
can  have  the  use  of  his 
Piano  Forte. 


